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Onoro Lake near Sanford, Florida. | 


There are eighteen houses within a radius of 
One new house just 
finished. An ideal place for a Friends’ winter 


half a mile from Onoro Lake, 


colony. Boarding can be had in the neighborhood. 
For further information, address, 


GEO. L. MARIS, Sanford, Fla. 


CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Will be profitably invested if 
it is used for the purchase of 
a good watch. 


x 
GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. Careful Watch Repairing 





FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old Virginia Hams 
There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 


you’ll renew your order of course. 
per Ib. 25c. 


H. T. PANGOAST, 


Purcellville, Va. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 CR 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 





WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 
in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 





We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED— A GOOD HOME FOR A BOY 17 
years old understands all kind of Farm work 
milking ete. (Friends Home for Children, 4011 
Aspen St.,) for particulars inquire of S. D. Hall, 
21st & Filbert St. 


ANTED— A YOUNG WOMEN OF REFINE- 
ment understanding and liking children 

neat, orderly, able to help with plain sewing and 
chamber work. (Two children) reference ex- 


changed. Address, A. T. M. Mt. Airy, P. O. Ger- 
mantown. 
ANTED— POSITION AS COMPANION, 


housekeeper, or Mother’s helper. 
Miss Young, Penn’s Park, Pa. 


ANTED— A MAN WITH FAMILY TO 

take charge of Newtown Meeting property 

Delaware Co., Pa. Call or address D. Lewis, 
Newtown Square, Pa. 


Address 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. 
all the year. Home comforts. 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. 


A NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 
few boarders this winter in her comfortable 

A a home. Address: A. D. Wetherell, DeLand 
orida. 


Open 
Fine mountain 


ESTTOWN FARM HOUSE—BOARDERS 
wanted to fill nice rooms, warm house, every 
eonvenience, rates reasonable. Good train ser- 
vice to the City. Address, Chas. Stratton, West- 
town, Pa. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Near GEORGE SCHOOL, 
FOR SALE— 117 acre farm in Middletown Town- 
ship, Bucks County; stone and frame dwelling 
suitable for two families; stone and frame barn, 
wagon-house and, other outbuildings, spring- 
house, large meadow bordering on Neshaminy 
Creek, just South of George School; land is pro- 
ductive, springs and running water; plenty of 
fruit; trolley passes the farm. 

ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND, 
Langhorne, Penna. 





Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. PF. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 
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“GLENBURNIE ON LAKE cron 


Wanted an experienced Hotel Manager and 
Friends generally to become interested in our 
New Resort at “Glenburnie on Lake George.” 
We are now building a Modern Equipped Summer 
Hotel for Rent, either furnished or unfurnished, 
and will make attractive terms to right party. We 
control one of the most beautiful locations along 
this World-renowned Lake, and purpose to make 
it an ideal Resort for rest and recreation. 

For booklet and further information, address 
during Winter Months 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & SON, 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


We have a beautifully situated suite,— 

Parlor, Bed-room, and Bath ready for 

immediate occupancy. Heat, Elevator, 

and all modern conveniences; Efficient 
service. 





These apartments are near the business 
and shopping districts, also the centre 
of activities of Friends of Phila. 
Terms very moderate. 

Inspect before settling elsewhere. 
Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and Permanent Guests. 
25c. TABLE D’ HOTE MEALS 25c. 
(served in Y. F. A. Building) 

Visiting Friends always welcome. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day On Niaur 


PHILADELPHIA 


= 


A Dozen Almanacs 


Most of our friends who take the Friends” 
Almanac in two or three dozen lots for dis- 
tribution have put in their usual orders 


Cents 


We want, now, fifty more Friends who 
will do this in their own meetings. 

75 cents per dozen is the charge ; postage 
or expressage is extra, because 64% cents a 
copy is perilously near what the Almanac 
cost us. 


Single copies are 10 cents—12 cents post- 
paid. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphie 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager 
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PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

Yo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 centa. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT 1S DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser. 
@ion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
sents 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


®,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second 
Glass Matter 
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LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT, NOVEMBER 30th, 1908 


ASSETS 
Cash and cash items on hand,$55,539 68 


Due from banks, .................. 251,918.93 $307,458.61 
Loans: 

On demand with collateral, 469,620.06 

On time with collateral, 195 250.00 664,870.06 
Mortgages, 162,600.00 
Bonds owned, jabiiaeiiweeninons 437,213.74 
Accrued income, net, ii : 6,943.20 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures, .. 279,669.64 


$1,858,755.25 
Trust Funds: 


Invested, 


= $41,700.00 
Uninvested, ............... 


4,018.97 


$45,718.97 


LIABILITIES 
PIII isisaihisncnnbdiaccwanemenisceishconenacel $1,073,751.79 
Pe 150,000.00 
Capital stock, ..............scc00s. $500,000.00 
Sa aa 125,000 00 
Undivided profits, ............... 10,003.46 635,003.46 
$1,858, 755.25 


Philadelphia, December 5th, 1908, 


We have examined the assets and trust funds of the Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia, at the 
close of business, November 30th, 1908, and its accounts for the fiscal year ended said date and found 


them to be correct, and 


We hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct statement of the condition of the Company 
L 


November 30th, 1908. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

conducted in accordance with the principles of the 

Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 

Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


RIGGS & BROTHER. 


310 Market Street 
“Standard Quality at Moderate Prices.” 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 

OPTICAL 


AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 





EDUCATIONAL 


YBRAND. ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY, 


Certified Public Accountants. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


- Briends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


- Abington Friends’ School | 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst a 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.\ 


Svery comfort and convenience, including elevator 
0 street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


~ HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown; N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


All unbrotherly institutions must give way be- 
fore the advance of the Kingdom of God, not by 
being specificially condemned by Christ, but just in 
proportion to the extent to which greed and op- 
pression are replaced by a hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness, and selfishness is turned to love. 

MAURICE L. ROUNTREE. 


LOVE’S YEAR. 
Love cometh as the life of swelling spring, 
Strength hath she as the shining sun of summer 
Glad beyond all joy of harvest-home, 
Peace, soft and silent as the winter snow; 
She links all seasons’ sweetness in her year, 
Whose long and perfect days float down on men 
Out of the heaven, 


Out of the heaven of God’s boundless love. 


William C. Braithwaite. 
From “Red-Letter Days.” 


ARBITRATION, BUT NOT ARMAMENTS. 

[By William I. Hull, Ph. D., Professor of History in 
Swarthmore College. From an address made at Twelfth 
Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, November 10, 1908. 
Published in The Advocate of Peace.] 

President Roosevelt has been the fountain- 
head of most of the streams of public interest 
pouring through our country during the last eight 
years; but his advocacy of a great American navy 
has added not only an element of public interest, 
but one of great public menace as well. The 
championship of that cause by Admiral Evans 
and Captain Hobson, or even by the editor of 
The Outlook, is not nearly so important as is its 
advocacy by our President. 

I am one of the millions of Americans who 
have a profound respect for President Roose- 
velt’s honesty of purpose and a genuine admira- 
tion for his great abilities. I am also one of the 
millions of Americans who deprecate heartily 
many of his methods, and especially do I believe 
his favorite method of attempting to preserve 
international peace to be radically wrong. Gladly 
and gratefully I recognize the services rendered 
by him to the cause of peace in some ways. I 
do not forget that it was on his initiative that 
the Hague Court of Arbitration was called into 
beneficent activities, nor do I forget that it was 
due largely to his initiative that the Peace of 
Portsmouth was achieved and the terrible Russo- 
Japanese War brought to an end. But it is pre- 
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cisely because of President Roosevelt’s character 
and ability, and because of such services as these 
which he has rendered to the cause of peace, that 
his championship of a great armament in the 
name of peace makes him the most serious men- 
ace to its preservation. He is, in fact, the Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of the peace movement. This 
is a serious charge, but I believe that the fol- 
lowing considerations will substantiate it. 

European statesmanship for centuries acted 
in a half-hearted way upon the old adage that 
the best method of preserving peace is to prepare 
for war; but it remained for Bismarck, that man 
of blood and iron, to translate that old adage 
into a positive philosophy and apply it in such a 
thorough-going manner that he made of Prussia 
an armed camp. The other continental countries 
of Europe have followed as closely as possible 
in the path marked out by him, and to-day we 
have the spectacle of Europe bristling with bay- 
onets and filled with the din of warlike prepara- 
tions, all in the great name of Peace. 

Across the English Channel this “barracks 
philosophy” of peace has been translated into a 
big navy philosophy of peace, and it has become 
a cardinal doctrine of British statesmanship that 
Britain’s navy must be equal in fighting strength 
to the navies of any other two powers. 

Across the Atlantic the big navy philosophy of 
peace has been adopted by Mr. Roosevelt and his 
school, and Britian’s “two-power policy” has 
been translated into the “two-ocean policy”; that 
is, the maintenance of fleets on both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans able to cope with any fleet 
which may be sent against them. In support 
of this new gospel of peace, missionaries from 
North Carolina and elsewhere are sowing the 
seed which has been grown in the editorial gar- 
dens of The Outlook and in Mr. Roosevelt’s fields 
of statesmanship. 

The ablest exposition of this gospel with which 
we are familiar is President Roosevelt’s address 
at the Naval War College in Newport last sum- 
mer. This address was not intended, Mr. Roose- 
velt said, for the naval officers in his audience, 
but was intended as a message to the great body 
of American citizens. About three of its para- 
graphs were devoted to assertions of the desira- 
bility of peace; while about three columns were 
devoted to an exhortation of preparedness for 
war, Thus it very forcibly reminded students 
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of history of that jingle quoted so often in seven- 
teenth-century England and inspiring the well- 
known “jingo” school of statesmen in all lands 
ever since: 

“We don’t want to fight, 

But, by jingo, if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, 

We’ve got the men, 

We’ve got the money, too.” 

The “big stick” of the President’s argument 
in this address contained the following notches: 
First, we need a big navy in order to enforce our 
immigration policy. If we desire to restrict im- 
migration from Italy, Bohemia or Japan, we must 
be ready to fight for it. Secondly, we need a 
big navy to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 
Thirdly, we need a navy so big that no other 
nation will dare to attack us. And, fourthly, we 
need a big navy which, cut-loose from its forti- 
fied ports, may seek for its opponent and “ham- 
mer that opponent until he quits fighting.” 

Without dwelling on the first two arguments, 
it may be said of the first that the United States 
has found its immigration policy in danger only 
when it has not lived up to the spirit of its treaties 
with foreign nations; or when, for commercial 
advantages, promises have been made to foreign 
nations whose fulfillment would not have been 
in keeping with the genius of our civilization. 

Of the second, it may be said that long before 
the Rooseveltian régime of naval expansion, the 
Monroe Doctrine was enforced. For example, 
President Lincoln and President Cleveland were 
successful in this direction, and were successful 
not because of the possession of a big navy or 
threat of war, but because of the enlightened 
public opinion which put a brake upon the 
pugnacious governments concerned in France, in 
England and in the United States. 

The third argument is based upon that cheer- 
ful medizval view of one’s neighbors as a gang 
of bandits ready to seize the first opportunity of 
indulging themselves in warfare and other 
knavery. In view of the pacific development of 
modern public opinion throughout the civilized 
world, and in view of America’s geographical 
isolation and advantages of manifold variety, 
this medieval view of the family of nations is 
on the face of it so absurd that it makes the 
thoughtful inquirer suspect that a sinister design 
underlies it. It is, in fact, a too palpable re- 
minder of those good old times when military 
despots procured great standing armies by play- 
ing upon the fierce and the ignorant jealousies of 
their subjects. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s fourth argument in favor of 
a great navy in the interests of peace is 
a naive revelation of the true logic of his 
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position. The candid suggestion that our 
own fleets pursue the peaceful and civilized 
industry of “hammering,” whilst our oppo- 
nents are engaged in the warlike and savage 
brutality of “fighting,” provokes an involuntary 
smile. But this argument is no laughing matter 
to the genuine lover of peace and arbitration. 
It constitutes the chip upon Uncle Sam’s shoulder 
which foreigners are dared to knock off at their 
peril. 

The folly and the wickedness of our enormously 
increasing armaments may be illustrated in many 
ways. But in reply to the four arguments noted 
above may be mentioned here the four following: 
First, the economical burden of great armaments 
has been proved by columns of statistics. The 
enormous sums which are expended upon them, 
and which leave some nations so poor when war 
comes that they are helpless to pursue it to a 
successful conclusion, are patent to all. But the 
misdirection of labor and capital applied to such 
uses is especially to be resented in a country 
whose natural resources are in such need of de- 
velopment as in ours. The President’s conference 
with the governors in regard to the preserva- 
tion and development of our natural resources, 
and his commission on the improvement of the 
condition of the American farmer, could be very 
materially aided by diverting to them a portion 
of the government’s military and naval approp- 
riations, which have increased to almost three- 
fifths of the total appropriations. The present 
naval policy seems destined to result in each one 
of the States of the Union having as its name- 
sake a man-of-war. A short mathematical calcu- 
lation would reveal the number of miles of 
macadamized roads or the development in the 
educational system which might be procured in 
each State by foregoing the honor of a naval 
leviathan as a namesake. 

Secondly, not only is the expense of building 
and maintaining a warship (which is said to be 
equivalent to the endowment and maintenance 
of a first-rate university, like Johns Hopkins) to 
be deplored, but its folly is apparent when the 
said ships’ short life of usefulness is considered. 
We are told that the “life” of the best man-of- 
war is from twelve to twenty years. This means 
that every generation must not only build, but 
rebuild its fleet of warships. We are told, also, 
that ships of the Dreadnought type are supremely 
valuable as fighters only, and that they have no 
proportionate power of defense. Certain it is 
that the invention of new devices of attack has 
made ships of the very best known type obsolete 
within a few years. And if the present rate of 
development in the art of navigating the air is 
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maintained for a few years, the entire armaments 
of civilized nations on land and sea will be worth, 
for fighting purposes, an equivalent quantity of 
old junk. The folly of the big and bigger and 
biggest navy policy is apparent, also, when we 
remember that a “big navy” or a “big stick”’ is 
only a relative term. We are told that in 1907 
the United States achieved second place in the 
list of naval powers, but that Germany and Japan 
have been making frantic efforts to oust us from 
that position. Our stick may be a big one when 
it is ten feet long, while Germany’s and Japan’s 
is only five feet long; but when theirs grows to 
ten feet, our stick will no longer be a big one. 
If England is determined to maintain a navy 
equal to that of any other two powers, and we are 
determined to maintain fleets on both oceans 
capable of coping with any which may be sent 
against them, the old mathematical puzzle is re- 
vived of an invincible force meeting an immov- 
able obstacle. Sensible men are therefore in- 
quiring where this policy is to end. 

In the third place, President Roosevelt’s arm- 
ament policy invites the very evil of warfare 
which he deplores. He looks upon his navy as 
merely a means of defense; other nations in- 
evitably regard it as a defiance and a menace. 
The very worst feature of the big navy policy, 
then,—immeasurably worse that its expense and 
its folly from the military point of view,—is that 
it is the chief obstacle to the perfecting of an ade- 
quate system of international arbitration. Both 
reason and experience prove that it has this dis- 
astrous result. 

If in a “state of nature” my neighbor and I 
should desire to establish a court for the ad- 
judication of differences between us, the worst 
possible method of procedure to accomplish that 
end would be to equip our lawns with tigers, 
lions and all the other animals of the jungle. If, 
for alleged purposes of defense, I were so to equip 
my lawn, my neighbor would inevitably look upon 
me either as a hypocrite, in pretending to desire 
a court, or as a bully who did not intend to abide 
by the decisions of that court. And the inevitable 
result of such a method would be not a court of 
justice, but a war so fierce and brutal that no 
jungle has ever seen its like. 

At the first Hague Conference Count Munster, 
of Germany, and Admiral Fisher, of Great Brit- 
ain, are reported to have opposed Lord Paunce- 
fote’s plan for a court of arbitration, for the 
reason that, since Germany’s army and the Brit- 
ish fleet were ready and able to crush their op- 
ponents on short notice, it would be foolish for 
them to submit their differences to a court of 
arbitration and thus to give their opponents time 
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for preparing their defense. At the second Hague 
Conference, when Ruy Barbosa, of Brazil, was 
asserting against Mr. Choate’s Court of Arbitral 


| justice the argument of the equality of sovereign 


States, there rolled beneath his words and 
within the hearts of the representatives of other 
smaller states the conviction that the United 
States was not sincere in its attempt to estab- 
lish a truly impartial court of justice. With the 
shadow of an enormously increasing navy be- 
hind our American delegation, it was unable to 
overcome the privately-expressed sentiment of 
its opponents, “We do not trust you, gentlemen.” 
When trial by jury for criminal offenses took the 
place of trial by battle, the great reform was not 
accomplished by increasing the weight of the 
armour or lengthening the spears of England’s 
citizens. The history of disarmament on the 
Great Lakes between the United States and Can- 
ada, and of the limitation of armaments on the 
frontier between Chile and Argentina, as well 
as the story of the increase of armaments on the 
Transvaal-Cape Colony boundary and in the 
Rhineland, are further facts which show the folly 
and wrong of the attempt to procure arbitration 
by means of increasing armaments. In view, 
plain it by reason and 
experience as to the inevitable and insuperable 
antagonism between increasing armaments and 
is it not an outrage that 
our republic should lend his 
tul aid to the activities of such associations 
North Carolina “Peace Society,” so- 
called, and of such “statesmen” as Captain Hob- 
son, or that these should be permitted to handi- 
cap the work of such international statesmen as 
Mr. Choate and M. Bourgeois in their gallant 
efforts in behalf of arbitral justice? 

Finally, the increasing armaments policy is 
bitterly condemned by millions of Americans be- 
cause it is dethroning the ideal of America as the 
Sir Galahad among the nations. There was a 
time when it could be truly said, and without a 
shadow of doubt or suspicion on the part of the 
other members of the family of nations, that our 
country’s “strength was as the strength of ten, 
because its heart was pure.” That ideal of the 
youthful, peaceful giant of the West, whose ports 
were without a gun and whose warships were 
designed solely to perform the police duty of the 
seas, has been trailed in the dust before the na- 
tions, and we are fast coming to be classed with 
those military despots who, from the time of 
3abylon and ancient Rome, have made a desert 
and called it peace. 

When Madame Roland ascended the guillotine 
during the French Revolutionary terror, and 
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looked around her upon the so-called “liberty” 
caps and “patriot” costumes of the men who had 
strewn the streets of Paris with the bodies and 
blood of the guillotine’s victims, she exclaimed: 
“Q Liberty, Liberty, what crimes are committed 
in thy name!”’ And when the advocate of peace 
by means of arbitration hears arbitration ac- 
claimed by those who are intent on the enormous 
and indefinite increase of our army and navy, he 
may well exclaim: “O Peace, Peace, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 

Let us, then, before it be too late,—before the 
poison in The Outlook’s editorials, written and to 
be written, has irretrievably entered into the 
blood of our nation,—let us put an end in our 
new world to this pernicious peace philosophy of 
the old world’s men of blood and iron; let us 
make right, and not might, our motto; let us 
make justice, and not victory on land or sea, our 
aim; let us make arbitration, and not armaments, 
out methods; and let us seek as our leader 
towards the goal of international peace, not any 
god of battle, but the Prince of Peace. 


INTERESTING MONUMENT ON SHELTER 
ISLAND. 

During our stay on Shelter Island, Suffolk 
County, Long Island, several summers past, we 
drove one afternoon to the Horsford Estate cov- 
ering several hundred acres. Near the entrance, 
to the left of the road, is a graveyard or plot 
about 50 by 100 feet. We found it to be of so 
much interest that I subsequently walked to the 
spot and made a copy of the inscriptions found 
upon the plain monument in the centre of the in- 
closure. 

Substantial turned posts, with connecting iron 
rods, and chain and hook at the entrance, sur- 
rounded the plot. A slab of marble about four 
by ten feet, rests on four square pillars three 
feet high, neatly grooved and capitaled; these 
stand upon three layers of blue stone arranged 
so as to make platforms or steps all around the 
monument. 

On the marble slap on top, headed by the coat 
of arms, is inscribed: 

To 
Nathaniel Sylvester 
First resident Proprietor 
of 
The Manor of Shelter Island 
under grant of 
Charles II., A. D. 1666 


An Englishman, 
Intrepid, 


Loyal to Duty, 
Faithful to friendship, 

The Soul of integrity and honor, 
Hospitable to worth and culture, 
Sheltering ever the persecuted for conscience sake 
The Daughters of 
Mary and Phebe Gardner Horsford 
Descendants of 
Patience, Daughter of Nathaniel Sylvester 
and wife of the Huguenot, Benjamin L’Hommedieu 
In reverence and affection 
for 
The good name of their ancestor 
in 
1884 
Set up these stones for 
A Memorial 


1610 1680 


Below the slab on the base which supports the 
four pillars appears the following: 


Thomas Brinley, King’s auditor, married Anna Wase, 
Samuel Smith Gardiner, married Mary Catharine 
L’Hommedieu, 

Eben Norton, married Mary L’Hommedieu Gardiner. 
Succession of Proprietor, the Manhansett Tribe, 
The King, the Earl of Sterling, James Farrett, 
Stephen Goodyear, Nathaniel Sylvester, Giles Sylvester, 
Thomas Deering, Sylvester Deering, Mary C. 
Hommedieu, Samuel Smith Gardner, 

Eben Norton Horsford. 


To the left of the monument on the steps: 


Daniel Gould, bound to gun carriage and lashed. 
Edward Wharton, the much scourged. 
Christopher Holden, the mutilated. 

Ralph Goldsmith, the shipmaster, and 
Samuel Shattuck, of the King’s Missive, these 
Stones are a testimony 

At foot of monument on the steps: 


The Puritan in his pride overcome by the 
faith of the Quaker. 
Gave Concord and Lexington 
and Bunker Hill to history 
The blood and the Spirit of Victor and 
Vanquished alike are of the glory of Massachusetts. 


On steps to right of monument: 


Of the Sufferings for conscience sake of Friends 
of Nathaniel Sylvester, most of whom sought 
shelter here, including 
George Fox, founder of the Society of Quakers 
and his followers 
Mary Dyer, Marmaduke Stevensons, William Robinson, 
William Leddra, 
who were executed on Boston Common. 

On steps at head of monument: 
Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, 
Despoiled, imprisoned, starved, 
Whipped, banished, 
Who fled here to die. 


To the right and left of the monument are 
twenty-four graves and headstones. The in- 
scriptions are mostly undecipherable, the earliest 
made out bearing the date, 1727. The manor 
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house, evidently added to and modernized, stands 
upon a commanding slope near the bay, and less 
than an eighth of a mile from the historic en- 
closure described. SAMUEL B. HAINES. 


BY THE EVENING LAMP. 
“Papa, why does God let me be bad some- 


times?” 

The evening lamp had just been lighted, after 
we had all been silently enjoying the gathering 
darkness around the fireside. The little one com- 
menced the evening’s converse by asking this 
question. She was noticably quiet and thought- 
ful during the semi-darkness. In fact, since her 
return from school in the afternoon she seemed 
to have a pre-occupied air about her, but no ques- 
tions were asked. Evidently during the previous 
half hour, when the environment—the twilight, 
the glimmering fire, the quiet company of family 
—was just suited to introspection (and oppor- 
tunity which should be provided in every family) 
she had been thinking of certain events during 
the past day. 

We have heard older people, after having 
striven futilely to find a cause or reason for an 
effect exclaim, ““Why does God permit it?” “Why 
does He permit us to do the wrong thing when 
He might force us to do the right thing?” “Why 
was there more than one way ever made pos- 
sible?” “Why was I not made uncapable of sin- 
ning?’ I once heard a mother exclaim at the 
funeral of her dead, debauched son: “Oh God, 
why did you let my boy be a drunkard?” When 
these questions have been asked by strong men 
and women, how was I to answer the little one. 

Possibly while the idea of the Fatherhood of 
God has been developing, we have been inclined 
to belittle our own place and importance in His 
work, thinking it pious to put all the respon- 
sibility for the affairs of conduct upon Him; de- 
claring our unworthiness and that we are in- 
capable of doing any good thing; this endeavor- 
ing to satisfy our conscience for our shirking 
responsibility which is ours, and then charging 
God with dereliction of duty. 

But I must give a more simple and satisfactory 
answer to the little one’s question. So I asked 
her, “can’t thee always tell by thy feelings be- 
fore thee does a thing whether it is right or 
wrong?” 

“Yes, and when I do wrong I feel bad after- 
wards.” 

“Well, that is the way God speaks to thee, He 
makes thee to feel what He wants thee to do or 
not to do and leaves it to thee to decide which 





thee will do. All of us, old and young, are al- 
vays having to choose between two things or two 
ways or two acts. God gives us minds and bod- 
ies to develop. Thee must use thy mind to have 
it develop. That is why thee must study at 
school. Thee must exercise thy body and use 
all thy muscles so that thee may grow and be 
strong. 

So He gives us the power and the chance to 
As we use that power—exercise it—in 
choosing to do what we feel and know to be right, 
the power to choose grows stronger, and we grow 
morally and spiritually. So, little one, it is not 
God’s fault when thee is bad, thee fails to choose 
the good.” L. 


choose. 


OLD SCHOLARS OF ACKWORTH, ENGLAND. 


[By John William Graham, in the London Friend.] 

The publication of the Proceedings of the Ack- 
worth Old Scholars’ Association, whose twenty- 
seventh report lies before us, is something of an 
annual literary event, and, surely, it must be the 
best Old Scholars’ Proceedings extant. In par- 
ticular the illustrations are so good that the faces 
shine from the pages. 

This number forms the end of a period, inas- 
much as it is the last that will be issued by Joseph 
Spence Hodgson. Bachelors of his age are often a 
lonely tribe, and there was a touching truth in 
the venerable secretary’s retiring words, in which 
he stated that the association had been to him 
“mother and wife, and child.” In this case the 
vigor of youth will do well if it equals the en- 
thusiasm of old age, and we cordially welcome 
Malcolm Sparkes to the conduct of an enterprise 
which he shows every sign of recognizing as 
worthy of his best powers. 

This number contains a few pages of excellent 
writing by A. G. Linney, introducing the diary 
of the school year, which he lifts from the level 
of a mere chronicle. 

Septimus Marten, in his presidential address, 
opens up the great question of the teachers’ craft, 
in pleading for greater freedom and equality of 
mind and manner between teacher and pupil. It 
is easy to follow him where he condemns petty 
masterfulness and all proud aloofness where there 
is assuredly no ground for pride, but has 
greater hesitation in accepting his proposal to 
abolish all “organized discipline,” until we know 
more accurately what that phrase stands for. The 
address would have been more valuable if it had 
been worked out on these lines; but we may take 
it as on the whole pleading for the same truth as 
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those famous influential papers of John Ford on 
“Influence and Authority,” read long ago in the 
same Ackworth Meeting House under the auspices 
of the old educational society. 





A WELL-SPENT LIFE. 

On Tenth Month 28th, New York Monthly 
Meeting lost one of its most helpful elders in the 
death of Franklin T. Carpenter. Although more 
than three-score and ten, no one who knew him 
thought of him as old, and until a short time be- 
fore his death he would easily have passed for a 
man a score of years his junior. 

He was born in 1827, and when a very young 
man became a clerk in his uncle’s wholesale 
grocery store in New York City. In 1852 he 
visited Europe, and spent six months sight see- 
ing in England and on the continent. Even in 
his later years a most retentive memory enabled 
him to entertain his visitors with reminiscences 
of this trip, the advantages of which he keenly 
appreciated. 

On his return from Europe he joined his 
father in the real estate business on Allen Street, 
and later engaged in the commission business on 
his own account at Washington and Pearl. In 
1865, he moved to the Willets’ farm near Mill- 
brook, Dutchess County, New York. This is the 
old Nine Partners neighborhood, famous in the 
Friendly educational world in the early half of 
the nineteenth century. In fact, Franklin was 
at one time a pupil in the Nine Partners’ Board- 
ing School, and had for a schoolmate our friend 
John J. Cornell. 

In 1857 he married Jane Willets, daughter of 
Jacob and Deborah Willets, who were well-known 
educators in their time. They conducted a school 
on the farm to which Franklin moved in 1865. 
Jacob Willets was a school-book author of note, 
publishing text-books on various subjects, and 
especially one on geography, being one of the first 
works of the kind illustrated with maps. Jacob 
Willets might be properly termed the John Comly 
of the New York Yearly Meeting. 

During his residence in New York, and even 
after his removal to the farm, Franklin was 
greatly interested in the American Institute, an 
organization of agricultralists and horticulturists 
which met weekly in New York, and was made 
famous by the activities of Solon Robinson, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Dr. Meeker, P. T. Quinn and others. 

The present generation of young New York 
clerks have little ability to understand the extent 
and environs of the metropolis at the time when 








Franklin began his busy career in the forties. 
At that time Madison Square was almost a suburb. 
The region in the vicinity of 34th Street was 
largely farm and woodland, and here Horace 
Greely had his suburban home. It was in this 
home that Margaret Fuller, the brilliant and 
lamented reviewer and essayists did the most of 
her work on the New York Tribune. There were 
no horse cars on most of the streets, and Broad- 
way transit was made in the old stage coaches, 
or omnibuses as they were called in those days. 
At one time Franklin’s father was interested in 
this omnibus line. 

During his long and well-spent life, Franklin 
was a witness of, and actor in that round of 
material, political and moral progress which char- 
acterized the nineteenth century. He saw the 
railroad, the telegraph and the telephone revolu- 
tionize trade, traffic and commerce, and the labor- 
saving machine and the discoveries in chemistry 
and general science turn the life of the agricul- 
turalists into new channels. 

He is survived by his wife and two sons: Wil- 
lets, who was associated with his father in busi- 
ness, and Frederick, Professor of Biology in II- 
linois University. 

Our friend was a man of taking social qualtities 
and attractive personality, concerned for all of 
the best interests of the Religious Society of 
which he was a life-long member. Of judicial 
temper, calm judgment and broad comprehension 
his counsel was always weighty, and of value in 
the business meetings, and in the affairs of life. 
In the largest and best sense of the word he was 
a gentleman. 


H. W. W. 








THE OLD-TIME TEACHER. 


The old-time college teacher was a man who 
had, above all else, intellectual enthusiasm and 
intellectual sympathy; his learning touched 
many fields, and all with a sympathetic and 
friendly spirit; and his work consisted largely 
of bringing into the lives, and into the intel- 
lectual appreciation of his students, his own sense 
of learning, and of civilization, and of social] re- 
lations. For this work there was needed, not 
primarily a man of research, but a man of large 
comprehension, of wide interests, of keen sym- 
pathies, and of discriminating touch. We seldom 
choose teachers to-day on such grounds. The 
primary requisite is that the teacher shall be a 
man of research, that he shall have indicated in 
some special direction his ability to advance hu- 
man knowledge, or at least, his readiness to make 
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that attempt. When we choose a teacher on this 
basis alone, we surrender the essential reason 
for which the college exists; for if the college is 
to serve as a plan for the development of char- 
acter, for the blossoming of the human spirit and 
of the human intellect, it will become this only 
under the leadership of men who have in their 
own lives shown the fruitage of such development, 
and who have themselves broad sympathies and 
quick appreciation. * * * * In both college and 
university, we need to turn our faces resolutely 
toward simplicity, sincerity, thoroughness, to 
get a clear conception of what we are undertak- 
ing, and to call institutions of learning by their 
true names. HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 
In the Atlantic. 


COMMITTEES OF OVERSIGHT FOR FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 

A number of years ago, as an act of official 
recognition of the First-day school by the meet- 
ing, Committees of Oversight were generally ap- 
pointed. As their terms expire, committees are 
renamed except in a few cases where they were 
discontinued from lack of a field of usefulness. 
In general, it may be assumed that these com- 
mittees have failed to realize their own import- 
ance. In some places they are anxious to become 
more active, but are uncertain what they ought 
to do. It seems to the writer a clear proposition 
that all First-day schools should have active and 
interested Committees of Oversight; who should 
faithfully attend to their commission, which is 
to see that schools are conducted according to 
the principles of Friends. This duty cannot be 
discharged by making a report once a year of 
certain data about the membership of teachers 
and pupils and the general acceptance of the 
idea that a school held in a Meeting House with 
mostly Friends as teachers, and showing no 
obvious deviation from Friendly order, is neces- 
sarily spreading the principles of Friends. 

Perhaps the first thing a concerned Committee 
of Overs:ght ought to do, is to resolve itself con- 
sciously into a Committee of Help. To secure 
good results, frequent conferences of committees 
with officers and teachers of the school ought to 
be held in order to establish a basis of sympathetic 
knowledge. When vacancies occur in the official 
or teaching force, the committee should undoubt- 
edly be the active power in making new appoint- 
ments. This would naturally be done after con- 
ference with the active workers in the school as 
to the needs of classes and the fitness of individ- 
uals for the service. 


| est sense of both words. 








Committees should have first-hand knowledge 
not only of the general exercises of the school, 
but of the trend of instruction in each class. This 
“an be gained only by frequent visits to a class 
during the entire class period. If instruction is 
found apparently at variance with the view of 
truth as Friends desire to impress it, it naturally 
falls to the committee to confer with the class 
leader, and explain our point of view. The kind 
of lesson helps used in classes, the literature dis- 
tributed, the reference books used, the entertain- 
ments planned for the school, ought all to be con- 
sidered by the Committee of Oversight. Not, of 
course, with regard to their pedagogical fitness, 
because most committees are not fitted for such 
judgment, but with regard to their bearing upon 
a First-day school conducted according to the 
principles of Friends. 

If committees neglect these important func- 
tions, it is possible for many classes to preserve 
the form and lose the substance of what a 
Friend’s class ought to be. Ready-to-use ma- 
terial for religious instruction is all around us. 
The seductive tendency of its use, which is tempt- 
ing to us, is to lead us away from the emphasis 
in religious instruction at the point, we believe, 
it should be placed. Thoroughly grounded 
Friends may use any reasonably well-prepared 
material quite safely, but many of our teachers 
are young, immature, and untrained in differ- 
ential judgment, and ought to have the advice 
and assistance of committees in selecting their 
working material. 

Committees are recommended not to be meddle- 
some, narrow, troublesome, and tenacious of au- 
thority in small matters, but to be genuinely help- 
ful, to be both Catholic and Friendly in the broad- 
If occasion arises in 
carrying out their appointment, to exercise dis- 
criminating judgment against any existing tend- 
ency, we are sure it can be helpfully done. 

A committee that demonstrates constructive 
power and interest, has no need to fear that any 
of its limiting suggestions will not be received 
in the spirit in which they are made. 

Any committee desiring to be active, which 
begins its with destructive criticism, 
should be promptly released by the meeting, and 
a wiser and more tactful body of 
pointed to the important service. 
of committees as outlined are not 


service 


Friends ap- 
The functions 
ideals of the 
writer, but exceptional existing realities. In the 
few schools whose committees are potent, very 
close relations are maintained between commit- 
tee and teachers by regular Monthly Meetings 
which both attend. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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EpIToRS: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 

Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2, 1909. 


BEST INTERESTS OF THE INDIANS. 

The great temptation that has led us into our 
worst injustices to the Indians has been and is 
the desire to possess their land. It is not difficult 
for a man who has all the land he wants for his 
individual purposes to see without covetousness 
a neighbor’s land. But when those interested ina 
great business see land in their vicinity that they 
can make the most profitable use of and which 
they are perfectly willing even to pay fairly for, 
withheld by the owner, there is a great temptation 
to find some legal means to get this land. The 
pursuit of such legal means may be followed the 
more relentlessly when it seems clear that the 
holder of the land is not making good use of it. 

The Cherokees, when they were no longer a 
savage tribe of undesirable neighbors, but had 
become civilized and Christianized, were forced 
out of their eastern possessions, made to sell their 
fine lands at a great sacrifice, and move to the 
West. So great was the pressure that was brought 
to bear by those who coveted the Cherokee lands 
that the United States government was brought 
to the point, if not of deliberately making a false 
treaty with a few Indians who were not authorized 
to make it, at least of forcing the whole Cherokee 
nation to abide by the terms of such a treaty made 
by unprincipled agents of the Government. 

During the past year in connection with the 
Crow Indians, a representative of the Indian 
Rights Association was arrested (illegally as the 
Washington authorities have since acknowledged) 
and excluded from the reservation for no other 
reason than that he was seeking to investigate 
some alleged injustice to the Indians. It has 
again and again been brought out that there 
seemed to be something that the Indian Office did 
not wish to become generally known. It also was 
stated by those who had made the closest possible 
investigations that there seemed to be some kind 
of connection between these troubles and the 
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great beef interests through the grazing of herds 
of cattle in the vicinity of the reservation. 

Wherever one turns in a study of the relations 
of the Indians and our Government, this one thing 
runs persistently through the whole story. 

A bill is now pending in Congress against the 
passage of which the Indian Rights Association 
makes an earnest appeal, “although the legisla- 
tion proposed is favored by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” 
This bill proposes to give the Secretary of the In- 
terior power to issue a patent in fee simple to any 
Indian who after due warning persists in disobed- 
ience to the laws of the State in which he lives. 
It is intended especially to be enforced in cases 
of habitual drunkenness and of refusal to send 
children to school. On the face of it, it seems 
very proper and well-meant. The Indian Rights 
Association, however, points out that 

“That class of allottees who may refuse to permit their 
children to be educated is evidently composed of the most 
ignorant Indians, who will be the least able to protect their 
property interests, and, if given power to dispose of their 
allottments, their holdings will be soon dissipated and their 
families impoverished and they will have less concern for 
educating their children than before. 

“In the case of drunkards the proposed law would be 
welcome oftentimes by them, since it would afford the op- 
portunity through funds derived from the sale of their 
lands to satisfy their thirst for strong drink, so that in 
neither class of cases is it at all likely that the object 
sought for will be secured, but on the other hand the al- 
lottee would undoubtedly sink to a lower level in ignorance 
and drunkenness.” 

It is also pointed out that 

“While it seems that capability and competency have 
been heretofore the requisites to entitle an allottee to full 
control of his lands, to be bestowed by way of reward and 
honor on highly deserving Indians, it is now proposed to 
force similar control of their allottments upon incompe- 
tent and incapable Indians as a punishme nt,a penalty, to 
be inflicted upon lawbreakers and drunkards. The mere 
statement of the case shows its unreasonableness. 

“To destroy the guaranty that at the termination of the 
twenty-five year trust the full title shall be vested in the 
allottee, free of taxes or other incumbrance, will be to 
take away the great incentive held out to the Indian to 
labor during these years to provide a home for himself 
and family. This guaranty must be sacredly kept by the 
Government, or we cannot consistently hope for the al- 
lottee’s advancement. 

“Protest is made against abandoning the humane policy 
followed for over a quarter of a century of protecting 
those classes of allottees most in need of aid, and adopt- 
ing a course that will make subject their homes to aliena- 
tion and forfeiture and reduce their families to penury.” 

Friends who wish to inform themselves fully in 
the matter should obtain House Document No. 
790, and might do well to communicate with our 
Friend, Samuel M. Brosius, Agent of the Indian 
tights Association, McGill Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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In regard to our friend, John J. Cornell, we | 
note the following in the Baltimore American: 

Mr. John J. Cornell, residing at the Plaza Apartments, 
Park Place and Wilson Street, who has been confined to 
his bed for the past year, suffering with a complication 
of diseases, was removed by his physician, Dr. Harry Wal- 
ton, to the Union Protestant Infirmary for treatment. 
Mr. Cornell is a minister of the Society of Friends, Park 
Place and Laurens Street, and has been an ardent worker 
in this faith for the past fifty years. He was a former 
of the Anti-saloon League of 
Maryland, and was an active worker for the advancement 
of temperance. Mr. Cornell is in his eighty-third year, 
and has been in poor health for a long while. His wife, 
Mrs. Eliza H. Cornell, who was seventy-one years old, 
died about nine weeks ago from the effects of an accident, 
which occurred in the Lexington Market, when she was 
run down by a wagon, and her right limb crushed, which 
resulted in blood Mr. Cornell, formerly of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been a resident of Baltimore for the 
past seventeen years, and as a minister of the Society of 
Friends, has done excellent work for this particular sect 
in the city. 


secretary and treasurer 


poisoning. 





ELIZA H. CORNELL. 

In the passing of Eliza Horney Cornell, those 
who knew her gentle nature and quiet, patient 
spirit, feel that her friends in many places would 
wish to hear some particulars of her life since 
the infirmities of her widely-known and beloved 
husband, John J. Cornell, have kept them both 
confined to their home for more than a year. 

With a sweetness and strength that were won- 
derful, she shed brightness through the sick 
room, and was unfailing in resources for hope and 
cheer, frequently saying, “Yes, but thee will be 
better to-morrow,” until a very serious accident, 
eight weeks before her death, robbed her of the 
power to minister to her husband, and taxed her 
own vitality to the utmost. Even then her pa- 
tience and hopefulness made it difficult to realize 
the shock she had received, until her strength 
suddenly began to fail under complications which 
appeared, and while every effort was made for 
her comfort, her life slowly went out. Through 
all the weeks of her illness there was never a 
murmur; she bore her pain bravely and cheer- 
fully, and even after extreme weakness deprived 
her of speech, she had a sweet smile for those 
around her, and gave evidence of knowing them 
a few hours before the close. 

Her death has been a sad and unexpected blow 
to her companion, but he bears it with the same 
resignation which he has been able to preserve 
during his long illness. 

The funeral, which took place Twelfth month 
2lst, from Friends’ Meeting House, Park Place, 

3altimore, was largely attended by those who 
knew and loved her, and many testimonies were 
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borne to her beautiful life and her faithfulness 
as a wife. John was not able to be present, but 
all hearts were turned to him in deepest sym- 
pathy oe 
GRISCOM HALL ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Griscom Hall Association (Buck Hill Falls) was 
held in the Young Friends’ Association Building, 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 2th, George A. 
Walton. the president was in the chair; and in 
the absence of the secretary, Edwin K. Bonner 
was appointed for the day. The report of the 
directors to the stockholders was read and or- 
dered to be printed and distributed. Upon mo- 
tion of one of the stockholders, cats, dogs and 
other objectionable pets were excluded from the 
hall. The vote for the four directors to be 
chosen at this meeting resulted in the choice of 
Harry S. Bonner, Edmund Webster, Rachel John- 
son, and Edwin K. Bonner. 

At a meeting of the directors held immediately 
upon adjournment of the stockholders’ meeting, 
the following officers were chosen for the year: 
President, George A. Walton; secretary, Edwin K. 
Bonner; treasurer, Harry S. Bonner, and regis- 
trar, Arthur H. Jenkins. The rate of board for 
stockholders for the coming season was fixed at 
$6 per week and Fourth month Ist was fixed as the 
date on which applications for rooms would be 
received. 








PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
was held at Marietta, Ia., Twelfth month 5th and 
6th. On Seventh-day morning, the 5th, the meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders met at 9.30 A. M., or 
near that time. There were present from the 
other meetings Theodore Russell from Prairie 
Grove, also Phebe Russell from the the same 
place and Griffith E. Coale from West Liberty. 
Abel Mills, a minister from Clear Creek, IIl., was 
very acceptably with us, which was a great com- 
fort and encouragement. We also had a fair at- 
tendance of our members from this meeting, both 
from Marshalltown and from LaMoille. 

The business of this Branch of our Society 
was cared for by G. E. Coale as clerk, who was 
assisted by all present. The meeting closed near 
11 o’clock, when others had gathered to assist 
in holding the Quarterly Meeting in general. 

The day was fine, but the roads somewhat 
rough. We greatly regret that our dear old 
Friends John Cory and wife of Grand View in 
Tama County, Ia., were not considered strong 
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enough for the trip and the exposure which they 
would like have to endure at this season of the 
year. 

Some g er Eleven our Quarterly Meeting 
convened VIUI ineo re Russell and H. M. 
Nichols as clerks. After the quiet of the meeting 
had been enjoyed a son, our Friend, Abel 


as VA ) i i t ct t 
was well « S nstructive to all pres 
| 
. ' 
| ESS ( () rte vies ne was en- 
ed )« S < AK al interes 1] 
: ; : 
I } ! \ e .( se aesire Wa 
ex SS Di ! gf 11 ie evening 
} A 
< > t i 5 cl Vi > V¢ VY ¢ raially 
~~ ' 
ul \ en ou » be held at the 
. 
Ce ( of Li and Eliza M. Pyle 
ne ) ‘ ) ring + oather 
evening as Une ne Was nearing to gatnel 
er 0 peval snowing ana 
my. Friends began to Call one 
“% | : ] 
‘ ‘ ‘ » | w how thev felt 


e storn it the reply was 
at all were going any way and prob- 
‘ ( Sli ‘ e on account of tl 
Ve e) yr I ( $ se Was falriy well 
led and we had an « able meeting. There 
Was S} as Many : < or more persons. 
Aiter the met g \ r al Friendly greet- 
ng and han akil riends had no misgiving 
about storming the Xmas snow storm to reach 
our home vith the ting Friends whose com- 
pany e were to have [ol e night 
Next morning we und ourselves in a snow 


; > + ; lL, x wf . 1 
sufficient for sleighing except for the 


roughnes 


of the roads underné The sun shone bright 
and Friends gatnerea unt Marietta Meeting 
House was better filled by seekers after truth than 


I think, for some 


? « 1 ry "] 
it has bee n, Che rorenoon 


years. 
meeting was tavored by our Friend from Illinois 


West Liberty, 


a very 


and one from Iowa, and was 


thought to be enjoyable meeting after 
which there was a pleasant intermission during 
which time lunch was served by the women of the 
meeting. 

In the afternoon the First-day school confer- 
ence was and 
program consisted 


declamations by the 


presided over by Theo. Russe 


Byron G. Edsall as clerks. The 


{ 2 * + 9 Air 
Ol esSavs, selec re ( hes 


AUILIE 


members and some vocal and instru- 


younger 
mental music. 


Oliver P. Mills and his son, Golden Edsall Mills, 


° yo hh) TI] ‘ a ; . £ . 
of McNabb, Ill., were in attendance of our Quar- 
‘ eley T ‘ ° . _ 4 » ] : | : 
erly Meeting and visiting relatives with his 


father, Abel Mills, of Clear 


The little 
son, Golden Edsall Mills, is a grandson of Nathan 


’ } 
Creek. 
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Edsall. They, with Theodore Russell, stayed over 
and visited friends in Marshalltown, and by train 
from there went the Indian Reservation 


near Iuna and Toledo in Tama county, lowa. 


to visit 





PENN’S PLAN FULFILLED. 
AVONDALE, PA. 
A Conterence under the care of Western Quar- 
in Avondale, Twelfth month 20th, 


N ADDRESS AT 


\ 
ALCeCLINyL, 


Was very ably addressed by Wm. L. Dennis, a 
iriend trom Washington, D. C., his subject be- 

‘William Penn’s Plan tor a Peacetul World 
and its Modern Fulfillment.” He said: “No one 
contribution to the subject of arbitration sur- 
passes that Ol YW lilliam Penn’s work. He em- 


pioyea gieat SKI 


technical skill of 


in arrangement, argument and 
construction with the complete 


plan tor an international court with legislative 
as W as judicial powers. He first speaks 
( ( he self-evident tact of the horrors of 


He provides ior laws in regard to seizure 


certain ter- 


Ol iand prescriptions, possession ol 


ritory after a given lapse of time entitling the 


country to ownership irrespective of original 
olde Represention in this tribunal by vari- 


was made basis of revenue of 


upon 


took up the objections which would 


probably be offered to his plan. The chief of 
hese being that the strongest nation would not 
consent He suggested they compel it to enter 


the tribunal before it become yet stronger and a 
peace. 

There are some intelligent advocates of war 
in itself, and if it 
weak and 
conquest of nature 


the world there 


who say it 18 a good thing 


abolsnea men become 


would 
But in the 


iorces of 


s little danger that man will lose his virile 
force. If all nations agreed to arbitrate their 
difficulties there would be no need for soldiers. 
n past times when a whole tribe of men went 
out to fight and the weaker ones were slain, the 
carrying out of this law of the survival of the 
ittest might be commended; but in modern war- 
fare o1 the physically, perfect and strong are 


selected and only such are lost to a nation through 

being killed in battle, or from disease contracted 
qauring service. 

Under the benefits he puts first, the great sav- 

ing of lif it is fundamentally and 

A very poor example for the 

world to set Third the 


second, it Is 
eternally wrong. 


the heathen. 
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This wonderful piece of argumentative per- 
suasion written over two hundred years ago has 
proved a practical plan to convince the world 
that peace must come through justice and law. 
the 
For Ger- 
man ancestors every man was his own court. In 


For nations must be saved in 


individuals 


same way 


as 


from violence. early 


our 


the second stage there were some 
to this 


rictions and 
1] dlv 


which a man 


regulations wild stage. 
of appeal were established 


courts 
might 
avail himself of and so private war and the court 
stood side by side and then the fourth and 


ent of 


pres- 


stage no private warfare was reached. 
Public warfare has reached as far as this third 
stage of private warfare where nations may 


either arbitrate through the Hague Tribunal or 


fight out their difficulties. But just as private 
warfare has been eliminated so public warfare 


will be. In comparing the Hague Tribunal with 
the United States Supreme C it was one and 
the Hague Tribunal 
had a ea two and a 
the Su- 


ourt 
a half years after 
tablished before it 
half ment of 
preme Court before they tried a ce: 

There were 200 arbitration cases 


Was eS- 


years after the establis 


in the last 
and fifty in the present century. Though not a 
majority, yet thirty-five nations have agreed to 
obligatory arbitration. 

We have a great heritage and the practical 
people of the world are coming to believe, if not 
fully in the ethical, in the practical side of Penn’s 
argument that war is wrong and a useless ex- 


pense. M. H. 


WORK AMONG PRISONERS. 
[From a local paper.] 


Norristown Friends the larg- 


est meeting of the winter at Swede and Jacoby 
streets on the aft: 
the address of Percival R. Robe 
ton, Del., who has been a leader 
or five years in efforts to reform and 
criminals, and place them in a 
supporting when their prison te 
and they receive their discharge, fi 
which is there desig 
house,” the term “jail”? not being used. 

The speaker began by reviewing the work be- 
gun at Newgate in the early part of the 


rnoon 


Work- 


~ 
a 


last cen- 
tury by Elizabeth Fry, the Quaker philanthropist, 
and sketched the progress i 
treatment which has si 
that the discovery has been made that vindictive 
punishment will not reform evil-doers, no matter 


n the reform of prison 
nee taken place, Saying 
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to what extremes it may be carried as has been 


’ aw a . J l ° ’ 
shown by all the experience of the ages. 


The work in Wilmington began in a night 
school, established with the approval of the war- 


den and the in which the rudi- 


ing and arith- 


workhouse board, 


mentary branches of reading, writ 


metic were taught. The most troublesome in- 
mates elded ct obedience to the teachers, 
anyone being found misbehaving being deprived 
of the benefit of instruction for a time at least. 
lhe teaching is mostly individual, owing to the 
wide variance of attainments among the prison- 
ers A detailed description cf the methods em- 
ployed was given, the moral teaching being sup- 
lied as it were, incidentally, in the course of 
the instruction. Such a plan and the contact with 
the instructors, whose hearts are thoroughly in 
their work, has been found more efficacious than 


tnat some 


merely formal efforts. The mere fact 
in the unfertunates in prison, 


degree of self-respect, and leads the 


} 


the drink 


vouth, 


habit, or of an evil environ- 


ment in including parental neglect, to the 


perception of higher ideals and the resolution to 
and crime. 
A number of let 


formerly inm: 


abandon vice 


ters were read from persons 


ites of the workhouse, showing that 
and, in some 


No attempt is 


they becoming self-supporting, 


are 


useful members of societ: 


CaSe@S, 


made to inculeate any denominational or sectarian 


‘ 
views, or to bias the mind in the way of religious 


thought, only such principals being taught as find 
an echo in the hearts of all mankind, 


An 


the course 


irrespective 
fol- 
speaker an- 
much light on 
the progress made in this important work of the 


] 


iS. 


interesting discussion 
of 
swered many questions, throwing 


of sect creed. 


lowed, 


or 


which the 


Li 


in 


reformation of crimin: The address was heard 
with the deepest attention by 
at 


that may lead to effective 


the audience, and 
iry steps were taken 
this direction. 


its close some prelimins 


work In 


COLLEGE PARK ASSOCIATION 


FRIENDS. 


OF 


1e thirty-ninth Semi-Annual meeting was 
held on Seventh-day, Eleventh Month 7th, 1908, 
at their meeting house « Morse Street, San 


Jose, Cal. 
A. M. 


The writer return! 


The meeting for worship was at 10 
he East, 
at the meeting half an hour late when Pliney 
Goddard was speaking. Joel Bean 


an able sermon foll« wing God’s re 
Himself to 


1¢ from the arrived 


in 


ot 
was 


followed 


° 1 . 
veiation 


I 


time His voice 













heard walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day, in the infancy of the race, down through 
Abraham and Moses and David as the race de- 
veloped, until in the fullness of time He revealed 
Himself through His Son, and now the Holy 
Spirit is given as the true light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world. No report 
could do justice to the sermon. Hannah E. Bean 
offered prayer. 

Following the devotional meeting was a brief 
business session. First reading the minutes of 
the last meeting by Elizabeth Shelley, recording 
clerk. Lydia Cox read a letter from Nellie Mur- 
ray enclosing lines found written in their mother’s 
inter-leaved Bible beside her favorite (91) Psalm: 


“OQ Lord my God, ’tis early morn, 
And I would walk with thee to-day, 


the me with garments bright and pure, 
All bright and beautiful I pray, 

Grant I may care, 
So I may keep their luster bright. 


To-day my 


walk with greatest 


Father hear my prayer, 
And let me walk with thee in white.” 


This prayer so like herself, and, the minutes 

st read reporting her part, and the Bible Les- 
son given at the last Semi-Annual brought Ruth 
Murray vividly before the meeting, and many 
testimonies were borne to the helpfulness of her 
ministry and her Bible Lesson at the last Semi- 
Annual. It was directed that a suitable minute, 
acknowledging her services and our sense of loss 
be sent to New Bedford Monthly Meeting of 
which she was a member while serving so long as 
clerk of the Women’s Yearly Meeting in New 
England and on the Epistle Committee. 

A. T. Murray, President, called away by the 
death of his mother and absent from the Semi- 
Annual for the first time in many years, was 
greatly missed. Wm. Walton, appointed for the 
day, served with dignity. 

Wilhelmina B. Jones, Corresponding Secretary, 
read a letter from Tong-Sing-Kow. James Bean 
remarked that during his late visit in New Eng- 
land, several Friends had enquired after Tong- 
Sing-Kow, who had heard of him as “The Chinese 
Quaker.” Some had not realized that he grew up 
and was educated at College Park, and in the 
family of a friend, who once lived in Lynn. On 
learning this and that the book was not fiction, 
but true history, said “We shall certainly get the 
book and read it with new interest.” He hoped 
the letter would be sent to Dover Quarterly and 
Monthly Meeting of which Tong-Sing-Kow is a 
member. 


After some reports of Committees and approp- 
riations to missions, and the appointment of a 
Committee to nominate officers at next session, at 
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12.15, adjourned for lunch. About 60 sat down 
to lunch at the table and in the shade outside. 

Among the visitors present were Mary Weth- 
erell, of Philadelphia; Harriett Underhill and 
daughter, of Brooklyn, N. Y., now at Berkley. 
A few from Stocktom Avenue meeting present 
for the first time in 20 years were noticed and 
welcomed. Dr. Gilchrist, of the Presbyterian 
Church, and Dr. W. T. Mayne, of the Methodist, 
and four other ministers were present. 

At 1.30 business resumed after an enjoyable 
social hour. A brief pause of silence and all rose 
and repeated in concert Mary’s song, Luke 1: 
46-55. 

The Committee on Nominations proposed the 
following who were appointed: President, 
Augustus Taber Murray; Recording Secretary, 
Elizabeth H. Shelley; Treasurer, Paul D. Brun. 
The Trustees were re-appointed: Wilhelmina B. 
Jones, after several years of faithful service as 
Corresponding Secretary, was reluctantly released 
and Deborah Vail appointed. Walter Vail, Wil- 
helmina B. Jones and James Bean were appointed 
Committee on Peace. James Bean and Louise 
Coffin Jones were appointed to represent the As- 
sociation in the Associated Charities. 

A communication from the two Yearly Meet- 
ings in New York on the subject of Peace was 
received, and a minute adopted acknowledging 
the same, and that members of both Yearly Meet- 
ings were represented in the Association and 
present in the meeting. 

Five names were offered for membership and 
welcomed. 

The following Papers were read: 

Ist. “Obtaining practical Peace.” by Sivert H. 
Shelley; read by Herbert C. Jones. 

2nd. “John Woolman,” by Joel Bean. 

3rd. “The Message of Quakerism and Modern 
Mysticism,” by Lydia 8S. B. Cox. 

A general discussion of the papers followed in 
which members and visitors took part. 

Sivert Shelley’s paper was ably discussed by 
Lydia Cox, Walter Vail, Wilhelmina B. Jones, 
Wm. Walton and others. It was felt the theme 
was not exhausted, and it was proposed to con- 
tinue it at the next Semi-Annual. On Joel Bean’s 
paper, Pliney Goddard said: ‘While listening to 
the delineation of the character of John Woolman 
by our friend Joel Bean, I have been reminded 
as I have often felt before, in coming down to 
this meeting of experiences in the heart of na- 
ture. I have pitched my camp in a solitude in 
the lengthening shadows of the evening of a per- 
fect day, on some mountain top, where the sense 
of elevation, and the purity of the air gave ex- 
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hilaration to my whole being. About me was the 
primeval forest; trees in a brotherhood, so that 
only the outside branches of the group were fully 
developed, the ground carpeted with needles, a 
stream of limpid water gurgling from a spring 
near, a few birds, tame and undisturbed, hopped 
and twittered about, and now and then a timid 
fawn glided out of the shadow unafraid. Into 
such a scene the character of John Woolman fits 
itself as a composite part. There is no jar, the 
harmony is hightened by the introduction of the 
spiritual life, into the perfect natural life. The 
oneness of the created universe is felt.” Lydia 
Cox’s paper (of which I hope to get a copy), re- 
ceived its share of commendation. Many inter- 
esting remarks came out in the discussion which 
cannot be reported here. As the time came for 
adjournment, Friends settled into stillness, and 
the meeting closed. None seemed in a hurry to 
separate, but still lingered the social and spiritual 
harmoniously blending like Pliney Goddard’s for- 
est scene. 


JAMES BEAN. 
San Jose, California. 


THE MODERN FRIENDS. 

[We note the following in the Philadelphia Friend, un- 
der the heading, “A New Division Claiming the Name of 
Friend.”’] 

We have received an Announcement of “The 
Modern Friends’ Church,’ of Amboy, Indiana, 
which was to be organized by a Conference to be 
held on the 12th instant; the final work on the 
Discipline to be done on the 14th, and the “mod- 
ern Friends’ Yearly Meeting” set on foot. 

We deem it unnecessary to comment on the 
situation which has evoked this movement, but 
will quote its intentions in its own language:— 
“The Modern Friends’ Church is a new branch 
of the Society of Friends, the organization of 
which began early in 1908, at Amboy, Indiana, 
and will be completed with the adoption of a 
Discipline at the coming Conference, ready for 
the organization of branch or subordinate meet- 
ings, some of which are now in process of or- 
ganization. There seems to be an unlimited field 
for activity before us. We need your prayers, 
sympathy and co-operation in this work. 

“The name ‘Modern’ is intended to imply a dis- 
tinction rather than a difference from other ortho- 
dox branches of the Society of Friends; some of 
which observe ‘Ancient’ forms of speech and dress 
and others who have departed from time-honored 
customs of transacting the business of the church 
in unity and harmony. 

“We do not belong to the five years’ combine 
and we are trying to avoid the spirit of bossism 


that seems to be growing up under the uniform 
discipline and the present pastoral system of 
some of the Yearly Meetings. 

“It may be said that equality of membership is 
one of the features of this organization, with al- 
most complete independence of branch meetings 
in governing themselves. 

“Our ministers have the greatest possible free- 
dom. They go and labor where the Spirit leads 
them according to the dictates of their own con- 
science. Lhe ministerial certificate given them 
when they are ordained is their authority or min- 
ute in all their ministerial work. It stands good 
for life unless revoked for misconduct. 

“We accept and believe the whole Bible as in- 
terpreted by the light and wisdom of the Society 
of Friends. We do not teach or practice water 
baptism and the other so-called ordinances. 

“We make no assessments on members, believ- 
ing money for the use of the church should be a 
free-will offering and liberally contributed.” 


SALOONS OF BALTIMORE. 
[A letter in the Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 

In the Public Ledger for the 15th instant you 
publish an article from the Baltimore Sun en- 
titled “‘High License in Baltimore.” Among 
other things this article states that the “effect of 
the higher license has been to close over 600 
saloons in the city.” The article also states or 
assumes that the revenue from saloons was in- 
creased $300,000 by the raising of the license 
fee. 

I have before me figures just received from 
the Liquor License Board of Baltimore, which 
do not confirm the Swn’s figures. According to 
this official information, in 1907 there were 2,158 
saloons in Baltimore, and in 1908, 1,812 saloons. 
This would show that from whatever cause, the 
number of saloons in the city was reduced 346, 
a few more than one-half the Sun’s claim. 

The license fee in 1907 was $250, and the 
saloon revenue $439,500. In 1908 the fee is dou- 
bled and the revenue $941,000, as against the 
$759,000 claimed by the Sun. 

From any standpoint on the ethical side of 
things there is not very much to brag about in 
these figures, even assuming that the 346 saloons 
were put out of commission by the larger license 
fee, which is probably very far from the truth. 
These figures really prove nothing for a high li- 
cense fee as a restricter of the liquor traffic. They 
do prove that if what a city wants is a revenue 
from vice, the liquor traffic will submit to the levy 
with gladness, rather than run the risk of a more 
restrictive measure. HENRY W. WILBUR. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

NORRISTOWN, Pa.—At the meeting on the 20th, 
the itollowing officers were elected to take their 
positions at the January meeting: President, 
treas Styer; vice-president, William L. Ambler; 
secretary, Anna b. ‘ihomas; treasurer, Martha 
Piatt; kxecutive Committee, Edward C. Shoe- 
maker, Mary L. Roberts and Mary Bright. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The meeting of the 17th 
Was hela at tne home of Hannah M. Penrose. In 
Spite Ol the stormy weatner there were sixteen 
Frienas present. ‘Lhe presiauent, Frank Ball, reaa 
the lst chap. of Matthew. A chapter in Higgin- 
son's “Lite of Whittier’? was read and discussed, 
the subject being ““Whittier as a Politician.” A 
letter irom Marion P. ‘townsend, secretary ot 
the General Conierence ot Friends’ Associations, 
held at Langhorne last month, was read ana 
much appreciated. Great regret was expressed 
that none of our members were able to be pres- 
ent. And the thougntfulness which prompted 
sending the report was most grateiully acknowl- 
edged. Emily Wilbur’s annual report of the 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild was read, and sym- 
pathy expressed with the work. A reading fol- 
lowed by isaac Reeder. “Better than Santa 
Claus,” by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, was read 
by Florence Foulke. Adjourned to meet at the 
home of Jane M. Foulke, First month 21st, 1909. 

ELEANOR FOULKE, 
Cor. Secretary. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—A meeting was held at the 
Meeting House, on First-day afternoon, Twelfth 
month 20th. 

Aaron lvins opened the meeting by reading the 
second chapter of St. Luke, which was followed 
by readings on Christmas, given by Mabel R. 
Briggs, C. Grace Marple, Headley White, and 
Esther B. Justice. Anna R. Paxson read “The 
Song of the Twentieth Century.” 

The meeting adjourned to meet Sixth-day even- 
ing, the 15th of First month. 

M. G. M., Secretary. 


MARION, O.—The writer is greatly interested 
in the work of the associations, and suggests 
that these meetings be reported more generally 
in the local press. Complete articles could often 
be published in local papers, thus increasing local 
interest, marked copies could be sent to all other 
associations, absent members. and __ isolated 
Friends, generally. 


The Ohio State Journal, Columbus, has an open 
forum for its readers, limited to three hundred 
words. This feature is growing in interest and 
influence. An increase in contributors, repre- 
senting an enlarged territory is always appreci- 
ated by every paper. This affords an avenue for 
the dissemination of principles of peace and 
progress. CHARLES E. LUKENS. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


THE NEW BOOK ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, which has for 
several months been in preparation under the 
care of a Committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings [of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held at 
Arch Street] is expected to be on sale [before 
New Years] at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Being at first designed as a 
substitute for Clarkson’s Portraiture, at West- 
town School,—a work no longer obtainable for 
the purpose,—this treatise was undertaken by 
well-qualified members respectively as follows: 
The Preface, by Mary Ward; Historical Sketch, 
by Susanna 8S. Kite; The Inward Light, by Mary 
Ward; Redemption Through Christ, Several 
writers (Geo. M. Comfort, Jas. Rhoads, et al.) ; 
The Scriptures, by David H. Forsythe; The Or- 
dinances, by J. Henry Bartlett; Worship and 
Quaker Government, by Isaac Sharpless; Friends’ 
Ministry, by Alfred C. Garrett; Principles of 
Testimony Against War, by Josiah W. Leeds; 
Friends’ Views Concerning Oaths, by Thomas K. 
Brown; Friends’ Views Concerning Dress, Lan- 
guage, etc., several writers; Church Government, 
by Watson W. Dewees. 

But one of two of the above writers are respon- 
sible for the whole of the chapters to which their 
names are here, for present information, at- 
tached. The names are not to appear in the 
book. For, besides other reasons, the treatises 
were mostly subject to so much revision after 
leaving the first writer’s hands, that the com- 
position could not, as a whole, be claimed as 
theirs. 

It is hoped and believed that this work will 
reasonably meet a need which has long been felt 
for schools and families of our present genera- 
tion, as well as for the inquiring public; and 
that no real truth or testimony incorporated into 
our profession by the early planters of it, will 
be found to be lost sight of, or obscured. To be 
had at Friends’ Book Store.-—The Friend (Phila.) 


The world is profitless unless it is possessed 
by the soul.—Frances G. Peabody. 
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THE WORKING GIRLS’ SONG. 
[Dedicated by Harriet Monroe to the Women’s Trade 
Union League.] 

Sisters of the whirling wheel 
Are we all day; 
Builders of a house of steel 
On Time’s highway; 
Giving bravely, hour by hour, 
All we have of youth and power. 


CHORUS. 
Oh, lords of the house we rear, 
Hear us, hear! 
Green are the fields in May-time, 
Grant us our love-time, play-time, 
Short is the day and dear. 


Fingers fly and engines boom 
The livelong day, 
Through far fields when roses bloom 
The soft winds play. 
Vast the work is—sound and true 
Be the tower we build for you! 


Ours the future is—we face 
The whole world’s needs. 
In our hearts the coming race 
For life’s joy pleads. 
As you make us—slaves or free— 
So the men unborn shall be. 


BIRTHS. 

CANBY.—Near Prairie Grove, Ia., Twelfth month 13th, 
1908, to Lewis W. and Ruthanna Canby, a daughter, who 
is named Martha Ellen Canby. 

PATTERSON.—At Westbury, N. Y., Twelfth month 
21st, 1908, to Harold Truesdell and Emily Hicks Patter- 
son, a son who is named Robert Jordan Patterson. 

WALKER.—At Wilmington, Del., Tenth month 27th, 
1908, to Julian C. and Lucy Eastburn Walker, a daughter, 
whose name is Anna Phebe Walker. 


DEATHS. 

CALEY.—At his home, in Newtown Square, Pa., on 
Twelfth month 19th, 1908, David P. Caley, in his 85th 
year; a member of Willistown Monthly Meeting. 

COBBS.—Near Topeka, Kansas, Eleventh month 28th, 
1908, Letitia Cobbs, in her 83rd year, widow of Samuel 
Cobbs and sister of Joseph S. Hartley. She was a woman 
much beloved, tender and true. A member of West 
Monthly Meeting, near Alliance, Ohio. 

CORNELL.—At the Plaza, Baltimore, Md., on the even- 
ing of Twelfth month 18th, Eliza H., wife of John J. 
Cornell, in the 72nd year of her age. 

ENGLE.—Twelfth month 16th, 1908, Mary Watson 
Engle, wife of Herbert Stokes Engle and daughter of 
Walter and the late Anna Watson. 

HICKS.—On Ninth month 21st, 1908, Thomas A. Hicks, 
son of Mary A. and the late Edward W. Hicks, formerly 
of London Grove, Pa.; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 

HICKS.—In San Francisco, California, on Eleventh 
month 10th, 1908, Joseph Bayard Hicks, son of Mary A. 
and the late Edward W. Hicks, formerly of London Grove, 
Pa.; a member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 
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MIDDLETON.—At Pocahontas, Miss., Twelfth month 
14th, 1908, Ellis S. Middleton, aged 78 years, formerly of 
Crosswicks, N. J., and a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting (Race St.); he was a brother of Dr. C. S. Mid- 
dleton, of Philadelphia. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The information given in this month’s One and All rela- 
tive to the establishment of a kind of “Adult School 
Woodbrooke,” is of great interest. For some time past, 
George Cadbury, junior, has had it in mind to found an 
Educational Settlement for working men. In accord with 
a scheme prepared by him and submitted to the Wood- 
brooke Extension Committee and the officers of the Na- 
tional Council, a large and pleasantly situated house in 
Bournville has been taken. It has accommodation for 
twenty students, and has excellent facilities for recreation 
and gardening, as well as for study, for which latter the 
proximity of Woodbrooke is a great advantage. It is 
intended to open in January, the Warden being Tom 
Bryan, M. A. Thus another off-shoot of the group of in- 
stitutions which we have called the “Birmingham 
Friends’ University,” comes into being.—The Friend. 





L. L. Hobbs, in the Friends’ Messenger, N. C., writes of 
Allen Jay’s Autobiography, now appearing in The Ameri- 
can Friend: “I believe if the Friends throughout our year- 
ly meeting all understood the nature and importance of 
the autobiography of Allen Jay, which is now appearing 
from week to week in The American Friend, a much larger 
number of North Carolina Friends would be induced to 
subscribe for The American Friend. I do not, of course, 
know how large a subscription list The American Friend 
has from North Carolina, but I do know that these papers 
written by Allen Jay are exceedingly interesting and con- 
tain bits of North Carolina history that will be important 
in the years to come, and ought to be read with a great 
deal of delight, at least by all the persons who have any 
remembrance of the great work which was done in North 
Carolina by the Baltimore Association. The American 
Friend ought to be in every household of our membership 
in North Carolina, and I am writing this merely to call 
the attention of Friends to this one important feature of 
that paper at this time.” 

The subject for discussion in the Junior Conference 
class, Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, on Twelfth month 
2th, was “Settlement Work in Relation to Relief.” The 
principal line of thought was the effectiveness of absolute 
relief given for an indefinite period of time versus imme- 
diate relief followed by attempts to make the dependent 
self-supporting. 

The topic forms a connecting link between Settlement 
Work, the subject for Twelfth month, and Relief, the sub- 
ject for the next two months. The particular topics for 
First month are “The Beggar and the Tramp,” “Relief in 
Families,” “The Work of the Neighborhood Guild,” “Soup 
Houses and Kindred Work,” “The Salvation Army.” 

M. A. A. 





The Home at Oxford, N. C., for aged and infirm col- 
ored people, noticed in our issue of Third month 7th, 1908, 
is progressing. The mortgage on the farm and lot has 
been paid off. A mortgage of $400 on the house and town 
lot is due Ninth month 1st. Money is also needed for the 
school building, laundry, chapel, etc. The founders of the 
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Home are J. B. Cousins and wife, who are highly en- 
dorsed by leading citizens of Oxford, N. C., both white 
and colored, and are favorably known to several Friends 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. Cast off clothing will be 
thankfully received and should be sent to them at Oxford. 
Contributions in money may be sent to the Fairmount 
Saving Trust Company, N. W. corner Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia. 





The Loyal Temperance Legion, held at Girard Avenue 
Meeting House, Philadelphia, will give an entertainment 
Seventh-day, First month 2nd, at 2 o’clock. All are in- 
vited to attend. 
recitations and hope to have a good meeting. 





Fair Hill Friends’ Association (postponed on account of 
the holidays) will be held in the meeting house, German- 
town Avenue and Cambria Street, First month 4th, at 8 
p.m. Dr. B. T. Johnson, one of its members, will deliver 
an address on “Cellular Life.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


The children have several dialogues and | 


Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, Pa., was a visitor at | 


West Philadelphia Meeting (35th and Lancaster Ave.) on 
First-day, Twelfth month 27th. The attendance was good, 


although many of the regular attendants were away for | 


the holidays. Ellwood Roberts and others took part in 


CALENDAR 


FIRST MONTH 8RD (1ST-DAY) 

—In Washington, D. C., meeting 
(1811 I St., N. W.), at 11 a. m., at- 
tended by Dr. O. Edward Janney, of 
Baltimore, Md. 


Germantown Meeting, Phila., at 
11 a. m., attended by Quarterly Meet- 
ing Visiting Committee. 

At Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen St., West Phila., at 3 p. 
m., meeting for worship. 
invited to attend. 


Friends are 


—Junior Conference at Girard Ave., 
at 9.45 a. “The Beggar and the 
Tramp”; general discussion. 


m. 


Rising Sun, Md., Young Friends’ 
Association, in the afternoon. “Pres- 
ent-day Bible Study,” address by Ed- 
win R. The Conference 
paper of Dr. Holmes will be read by 
Ella Hunt. 


Buffington. 


General discussion. 
Meeting of Friends at White 

Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth 

Komori, 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 








Isaac Wilson will attend Abing- 
ton Meeting at 10.30 a. m. 

At Race St., Phila., at 11.45 a. m., 
“The Mi- 
racles.” Discussion opened by Profes- 
H. Holmes of Swarthmore 


after-meeting conference. 


sor Jesse 
College. 

—New Garden, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, in the meeting house, at 2 p. 
m. Henry W. Wilbur expects to be 
present. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


[First month 2, 1909 


ministry. After the close of the meeting the social ming- 
ling was an evidence of good will and a “Happy New 
Year” was coupled with the farewell. 


In the appeal for old shoes for Spring Street Mission, 
Twelfth month 5th, the address was not given. The shoes 
will be called for if a card is sent to Spring Street Mis- 
sion, 1225 Spring Street, Philadelphia. 











FRIENDS’ SCHOOL MEDIA. 


The Friends’ Select School, of Media, Pa., invites its 
friends and patrons to attend the lectures which will be 
presented to the school during the winter, at the school 
building, through the courtesy of the Educational Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Twelfth month 11th, 11 to 12 a. m., Dorothy Keeney, 
“Birds’ Homes and Travels,” illustrated; First month 
15th, 1.30 to 2.30 p. m., Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, “A Trip 
through England, Holland and Germany, illustrated; Sec- 
ond month 18th, 2 to 3 p. m., Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, “Land 
of Judea,” illustrated; Third month, date and hour to be 
announced, Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, subject to be an- 
nounced; Fourth month, date, hour and lecturer to be an- 
nounced, subject, “Art.” 
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